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Some Implications of Peace 
Kenneth Holland 


EACE is a word that must be used with some caution today. 
With the truce in Korea, the prospect of a third* world war 
seems, for the moment at least, to be lessened. Public reaction in 
the United States and abroad to this cessation of hostilities has not 
been one of unmitigated optimism. Many astute observers of world 
affairs feel that the second half of the twentieth century will not see 
a true peace at all, that the best which can be expected is a lengthened 
period of armed truce, with perhaps a live-and-let-live attitude be- 
tween the forces of communism and democracy. 

Open warfare has ended in Korea, but violence continues in Indo- 
China: a deep unrest stirs in Central and South Africa, and in 
French Morocco and Tunisia. There are the harsh realities of 
life in the satellite nations east of the Tron Curtain, and the 
probability of even more purges within Russia .itself. The last 
twenty years have brought dissolution of great empires, and with it, 
unstable economic and political conditions in the newly-established 
nations. The weight of military expenditures on national budgets 
of all major countries of the world, including the United States, 
while serving its primary purpose of maintaining peace, nevertheless 


creates a constant threat of fiscal disaster. 


— then are the implications of this uneasy peace, both in 
general terms and with particular reference to the field of 
international exchange of persons? 

Those of us seriously interested in working upon one phase or 
another of improving relations between the free nations of the world 
must not be stalled in our efforts by the possibility that those efforts 
may not bring an absolute peace. Since the beginning of recorded 
history there has been conflict, and all progress of mankind has been 
made under the cloud or prospect of war. 
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Moreover. we must maintain a courageous belief in the creative 
powers of man to form a better society and in the initiative of man 
to carry out individual and community plans for his own betterment. 
If we lose this belief and this initiative. we surrender the basic 
element of democracy and self-rule: we admit that individual and 
community action is fruitless and unable to compete with collective 
action by the state. 


N the field of international exchange of persons we can proceed 

with our work with the confidence that it will make a real contri- 
bution to the solution of some of the basic ills of the world. The 
young Nigerian who comes here to study fundamental education 
and returns to combat illiteracy in Africa: the young woman chemist 
from Allahabad, who comes to study nutrition to equip herself for 
dealing with the basic problem of India’s hungry: the German jour- 
nalist who attends the University of Michigan. works on the Detroit 
Free Press for six months, and returns to Munich as an influential 
interpreter of American life — all these make their contribution. 
The 1.500 Americans who are now beginning carefully planned 
programs of advanced study and research in some twenty-two 
countries under the Fulbright Act, contribute to an understanding 
between nations. 

Finally, we can have faith in the more intangible by-product of 
exchange of persons — goodwill and better understanding among 
peoples of various nations. Americans who offer hospitality and 
friendship to visitors from abroad are establishing bonds of good 
feeling which have profound and lasting effect. 

Peace is a complacent word. In our uncertain world today it 
must carry new implications. For those of us concerned with educa- 
tional exchange it becomes a challenge, an invitation to reach out 


in new directions, to unite the forces of freedom in every country 


through knowledge and mutual trust. We cannot rest in comfortable 
smugness even after a Korean peace. But the truce gives us time 
and encourages our efforts to build understanding among the peoples 
of the world — an understanding upon which can be founded some 
future unequivocal peace. 
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India’s Extension Program 


Kashinath Raghunath Damle 


HE Five Year Plan of the Govern- 
ment of India stresses the fact that 

a substantial increase in agricultur- 

al production is possible only through 
a program of intensive rural develop- 
ment. Under this program each state 
has to draw up its own plan for bring- 
ing one area after another under in- 
tensive development while holding the 
rest of the state more thinly. Since 
increased production is the most  im- 
mediate objective. those areas are se- 
lected where. because of irrigation fa- 
cilities or an assured rainfall, additional 
effort is likely to produce the most 
substantial results. In these areas. the 
agricultural program is part of a wider 
project covering every aspect of rural 
development, including measures for 
social education and improving the 
health of the population. These are vital 
to the success of an agricultural pro- 
gram designed to lift the rural com- 
munity to a higher level of organization 
and to arouse enthusiasm for new 
knowledge and new ways of life. The 
Five Year Plan further provides for the 
building up of a Rural Extension Serv- 
ice in each state to coordinate efforts 
to develop rural life at the village level. 
To carry out the program of rural 
development there have been established 
Community Development Projects. each 
provided with a competent staff of 
specialists. Each project is divided into 
three blocks. each block in turn cover- 
ing about 100 villages. Two hundred 
thirty-eight such development blocks 
have already been set up and a_ plan 
laid down for the progressive estab- 
lishment of additional blocks so as to 


cover the entire country by the end of 
1900-1961. 

Such a country-wide program can be 
undertaken only with the help of suita- 
bly trained personnel. people steeped in 
the spirit of service and capable of 
forming the nucleus around which the 
proposed extension service can be built. 
For this purpose 34 Extension Training 
Centers have been opened by the Gov- 
ernment of India in different parts of 
the country, with financial aid from the 
Ford Foundation and the Indo-United 
States Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 


Training of Extension Workers 
The problem: the multipurpose villager 


The Indian villager is a multipurpose 
man, He is a combination of agrono- 
mist, horticulturist, botanist, animal 
husbandryman, agricultural engineer, 
entomologist. supervisor, laborer, and 
financier. He has his own faith. his 
own customs and traditions. and, above 
all. his own culture. His life. therefore, 
is complex and his problems have to be 
tackled on that basis. In view of his 
diverse needs, a cultivator who wishes 
to seek technical guidance to improve 
his lot must approach a number of de- 
partments, the personnel of which are 
limited and scattered and are not gen- 
erally within his easy reach. Even the 
personnel that is available at the vil- 
lage level is not fully equipped to solve 
his problems, so the cultivator must 
often go out of the village sphere to seek 
guidance. This, besides being cumber- 
some, brings him into contact with offi- 

* Continued on page 6 
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A group of Community Project officers clearing ea 
The extension trainees Arbhavi get every ce udy 
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India's Extension Program — Continued 


vials of varied temperaments. likes and 
dislikes: and the delay. irritation or red 
tape at any one place is suflicient to 
annoy and confuse him. He may. there- 
fore. prefer to forego the facilities of- 
fered to him by the state and fall back 
his own resources, 


upon meager 


The solution: multipurpose worker 


The solution obviously lies in having 
multipurpose workers at the village level 
-workers who have a comprehensive 
understanding of the rural people and 
their problems and who identify them- 
selves with the joys and sorrows of the 
villagers. These workers must be tech- 
nically qualified. mentally alert. and 
~piritually alive to the needs of the 
rural people. They must be prepared 
to work with their own hands and to 
vive practical demonstrations their 
fellow villagers. Such workers are not 
available in adequate numbers. Gradu- 
ates in agriculture from various uni- 
versities. though conversant with the 
principles of agriculture and allied. sei- 
ences. generally lack certain funda- 
mentals such as: 
1. Intimate knowledge of village con- 
ditions. 


2. The art of 
the ideas 


effectively 


about 


propagating 
Various types of 
improved practices and of seeking 
active 


the willing and cooperation 


ol the Village people. 
Experience the real “do how” 


unter village conditions. 


The knowledge of essential 
items dike castration and 
cattle. 

sanitary 


some 
inocula 
vaccination agains! 


constructions, 


tion of 
smallpox, 
adult) social education, cooperatives 
and panchayats. 


Selection of trainees 


Great care is taken in the selection of 
trainees. Regular aptitude tests are held 
that 
Hecessary basic knowledge of agrtoul- 


lo see those selected possess the 
ture. are conversant with rural matters 
in general, are interested in rural hob- 
hies and games. possess qualities of 
leadership, believe the dignity of 


labor. can impress the village people by 
word and action: in short, that they 
appear to be suitable in every way to 
develop into. good extension workers. 
Selection of candidates is made from 
in government. service 


persons already 
as well as from outside. 


This photograph was taken 
during the camp 
for the Community Project 
officers at Nilokheri in July 
August 1952. Shrimati 
Jyotirmoyee Sarkar,a wom- 
an project officer, is digging 
the assist 


training 


1 nullah, wit 


ance of two village children. 
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During extension training at 
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Training 


The training essentially aims at: fil- 
ling the gaps in the technical knowledge 
already possessed by the trainees. to 
enable them to solve the varied prob- 
lems of the villager: giving them prae- 
tical training skill: moulding their psv- 
chology and outlook. and infusing in 


them the “extension spirit.” It provides 


a course of rigid) mental discipline in 
camps where the trainees have to ap- 
proach the cultivators in the spirit of 
both the teacher and the taught. The 
training. therefore. 
instruction as well as practical field ap- 
plication. 


includes classroom 


‘he field work is done either 
on the cultivators’ farms or on govern- 
ment farms adjoining the trainine 
eenter. 

The trainees are encouraged to cook 
and dine together without distinction 


of easte or creed. They are taught to 


Anand: a discussion 


with farmers 


nterested specta 


organize their extra-curricular activ ities 
They 


secretary. 


on democratie lines. select 


own general consumers Co- 
operative stores in-charge. mess man- 
aver, and program executives. under the 
cuidance of the officer-in-charge of the 
training center. 

Each trainee is given a stipend during 
the training period. The duration of the 
course is generally fixed at six months. 
\n examination. both written and prae- 
tical. is held at the completion of the 
course. and certificates are awarded to 


the successful trainees. 
Curriculum 


The training curriculum includes: 


1. Background ef rural extension in 


India, and history and progre-- 
abroad. 


2. Important requisites of 
activities. 


eXtensie 


Rural extension service. 
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1. Theoretical and practical instruction 


in agriculture, horticulture 
vegetable gardening, plant protec- 


tion, agricultural engineering, ani- 
mal husbandry veterinary 
science, health, sanitation and_ vil- 
lage hygiene, adult education, co- 
operatives, and panchayats. 

social 


5». Villagers’ and 


education. 


participation 


6. Techniques of supervision, help and 
vuidance of the lower field staff. 
7. Sight-seeing programs. 


The Training Center 


Each Extension Training Center is in 
charge of a principal and is staffed with 
instructors in the different subjects. 
ministerial personnel, training  assist- 
ants, and messengers. Necessary equip- 
ment and transport vehicles for going 
out for field work are also provided. 

With the exception of 13 centers. each 
trains about SO to 100 men at a time. 


feature in 


extension 


The trainees are generally divided into 
two batches: one receives classroom in- 
struction while the other is engaged in 
practical field work. The other 13 train- 
ing centers accommodate from forty to 
fifty trainees each. 


Progress 


Thirty-four training centers have 
heen set up in different parts of the 
country. Most of these are already 
working and the remaining few will 
start work shortly. At present 1.314 
persons are training in’ these centers 
while 580 have already completed their 


training. 
Pilot Development Projects 
Fifteen development projects of a pi- 
lot nature have been started in different 
states with financial assistance from the 
Ford Foundation, These projects aim 
* Continued on page 35 


work. At the village Samana Bahu, a group of 


lagers play volley ball with the extension officers 
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Great Britain's "Other" Universities 


Raymond Walters 


ANY of the host of Americans - 
especially educators——who sail or 
fly to Great Britain each year 

make pilgrimages to the great univer- 
sities on the banks of the rivers Isis and 
Cam: Oxford and Cambridge. Because 
they know about American Rhodes 
scholars, they are likely to go to Oxford 
first. There they rejoice in the greenest 
of green-turfed quadrangles the 
charm of gray stone buildings and 
towers that retain their medieval en- 
chantment. Later, at Cambridge visiting 
\mericans thrill to the architectural 
marvels of King’s College Chapel and 
the loveliness of the placid little Cam 
and the Backs of the colleges near St. 
John’s “bridge of sighs.” 


The “ancient” universities 


At these ancient universities they hear 
about Honours 
triposes. tutors and dons. and the whole 
academic life in which, as Sir Arthur 
(Juiller-Couch used to say, Oxford and 
Cambridge, while playing at differences, 
are so “amazingly alike.” 

American visitors, returning to the 
United States, are prone to think that 
they have looked upon typical British 
higher education. They have, indeed, 
looked upon what ~~ in respect to tradi- 
tion and cultural charm —- is the best of 
it. But Oxford and Cambridge are not 
representative of the United Kingdom 
as a whole, 

Great Britain has other —- and differ- 
ing - universities. These others may be 


responsions. schools. 


the univer- 
the modern or civie 


classified in three groups: 
sities of Scotland: 


article is reprinted from School and 
Soctrety, May 1953. 


Rit 


GE 


A corner of the Library of University College of 


North Staffordshire 


universities of England: and miscella- 
teacher-education and 
-which prepare students for 
varied fields but have no power to grant 


neous colleges 


technical 


degrees. 

As to comparative numbers. Oxford 
and Cambridge together have about 
15.000 full-time students. a_ total 
than one fifth of the 70.000 aggregate 
of the other universities and university 
schools. Larger than Oxford and Cam- 
bridge together is the University of Lon- 


less 


don. whose total for its 36 colleges and 
institutes considerably exceeds 18,000 
full-time students. Additional universi- 
ties and university colleges throughout 
England have more than 29.000 full- 
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time students; those in Wales, 5,000; 
those in Scotland, approximately 16,000. 


Some comparisons 


As to organization and methods, there 
are basic differences between these other 
British universities and the “amazingly 
alike” procedures of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

The Oxford and Cambridge type of 
organization is a federation in which 
a score or more of colleges are mem- 
bers of the university, but each college 
is separately incorporated and endowed 
and each is independent in its adminis- 
tration and instruction. Except for the 
University of London, which has unique- 
ly federated units, the other British 
universities have faculties somewhat 
autonomous but much more definitely 
related in finances and administration 
to the university as a whole. 

At Oxford and Cambridge the under- 
graduates of each college, “live a com- 
mon life largely, though not entirely, 
within the walls of one building.” Resi- 


dence halls or hostels are meagerly pro- 


vided at the other British universities. 
but their need is beginning to be in- 
creasingly recognized. 

In respect to instructional methods. 
the heart of the Oxford-Cambridge sys- 
tem lies in individual tuition of under- 
graduates by fellows or tutors of the 
colleges. There is no such basic system 
elsewhere, although professors and lec- 
turers at the other British universities 
frequently have direct personal contact 
with their students, and tutorial groups 
are also organized. 

As to educational purpose, the quest 
of knowledge for its own sake obtains 
widely in Great Britain as the true mark 
vf a university. Oxford and Cambridge 
seek such attainment by centralizing the 
student’s effort through specialization 
ia Honours schools (the former pass 
courses have been considerably cur- 
tailed); whereas the Scottish universi- 
ties place specialization second to ob- 
taining cultural breadth as do, in gen- 
eral, the modern or civic universities of 
England. Greater practicality is the 
training objective of the British tech- 
nical and teacher-education colleges. 


Leeds University in Yorkshire 
is noted for the excellence of 
its many technological depart 
ments, in which research and 
industrial studies progress side 
by side. The Parkinson Buil< 
ing of the University of Leeas 
was officially opened by He 
Royal Highness the Princes 
Royal, Chancellor of the un 
versity, on November 9, 195° 
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A livelier appreciation of such ab- 
stract statements may be afforded by 
human examples: 

At Oxford or Cambridge John Doe 
comes up, at the age of 18 or 19, from 
oue of the famous public schools such 
as Winchester or Rugby or from a city 
high school such as those of Manchester 
or Birmingham. John is accepted to 
read for Honours at one of the colleges, 
often not his first choice. He is at once 
assigned by his college to a tutor. He 
becomes a resident of the college, shar- 
ing fellowship with other youths in the 
college dining hall, in student societies, 
and on the playing field. At Oxford he 
attends lectures by university professors 
or does not attend, as he pleases. At 
Cambridge he is held more accountable 
for attendance. In his room and in the 
college library, he concentrates cn the 
limited field of his Honours school, 
guided every week or so by his tutor 
who criticizes a paper he has written. 
This goes on for three years. Everything 
—- or nearly everything — depends upon 
his performance in his final examination 
at the end of the third year. Does john 
receive First-, or Second-, or Third-Ciass 
Honours, or does he slip through with 
a Pass’ 


The rugged Scot 


In Scotland Angus Doe, rugged Scot, 
proceeds at the age of 17 or 18 from 
the high school of his city or town to 
one of the four historic universities: 
St. Andrews. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. There, living at hone or in 
a residence hall or hostel, he pursues an 
arts course which requires three years 
for the first degree of Scotland, which 
is net bachelor of arts but master of 
arts. His arts program follows the Scot- 
tish doctrine of cultural breadth rather 
than specialization. It consists of five 
or six subjects which Angus studies. as 


the official ordinance states. “by attend- 
ance at qualifying courses therein.” A 
qualifying course calls for “not less than 
75 meetings of the full class on separate 
days,” with additional meetings for sup- 
plementary instruction, If Angus Doe, 
Scot, wishes an Honours degree, he 
takes fewer courses: at St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh a fourth year is required for 
Honours. 

As to buildings and surroundings of 
the Scottish universities, St. Andrews, 
which began in the early 15th century, 
always impresses American visitors not 
only because it is the oldest but because 
it is the loveliest. Against a background 
of gray buildings they see the flowing 
scarlet gowns of undergraduates — 
young women as well as men — hurry- 
ing to lecture rooms and laboratories 
across quadrangles whose rich green 
rivals that of the world-famous St. 
Andrews golf courses nearby along the 
North Sea. 

Second in pleasing aspect is Scot- 
land’s second university in time of 
founding — Glasgow, which 
old and new buildings and quadrangles 
of impressive magnitude — followed by 
Edinburgh, with its delightful city back- 
ground, and Aberdeen, which has its 
own interest. 


possesses 


“Civic universities” 
is the term now 
applied to what were earlier called pro- 
vincial universities —-the admirable in- 
stitutions which flourish in the larger 
cities of England: Birmingham Univer- 
sity (3.300 full-time students); Bristol 
University (2.500); Leeds University 
(3.200): Liverpool University (3,300) : 
Manchester University (4.300); Not- 
tingham University (2.100): Reading 
University (1,020): Sheflield University 
(2.020): and others. 

\ decade the 


“Civic universities” 


ago then anonymous 


% 


author! of a book entitled “Red Brick 
University” described certain of the uni- 
versity buildings, which were erected 
during the late Victorian and Edwardian 
epochs, as “a dismal and depressing 
gray or a hideously cheerful red brick 
. . + [with] passages which led up in- 
terminable staircases to corridor upon 
corridor out of which opened lecture 
rooms, all of precisely similar pattern.” 

Actually, university conditions in the 
large English cities have markedly im- 
proved during the past decade. Ameri- 
cans who visit these cities will find it 
rewarding to take time to see their civic 
universities. They will indeed see some 
outmoded buildings, but they will also 
see new structures comparable with those 
of American universities. Very pleasing, 
for example, are the spacious campus 
and the fine semicircular design of the 
University of Birmingham: the new 
libraries at Liverpool and Leeds; the 
attractive natural location of the young 
University of Nottingham; and, in Great 
Britain’s metropolis and capital, the mag- 
nificent Portland-stone Senate House of 


Now known to have been the late E. 
Peers of the University of Liverpool. 


Allison 


In the Worsted Spinning Shea 
Miss D. M. Hannah and Pro- 
fessor Speakman, who_ holds 
the Chair in the Department 
of Textile Industries, Leeds 
University, discuss the fitting 
of the Ambler Superdraft Spin- 
ning Device to an_ ordinary 
cap spinning frame. Miss 
Hannah (Ph.D.), head of the 
Textile Engineering Section, in 
collaboration with Air Vice 
Marshall Geoffrey Ambler, pro- 
duced the device which re- 
duces the usual ten or so 
operations required for rovina 
of yarn to a single one. 


the University of London which looms 
high in the city’s skyline. 

The civic universities of Great Britain 
attract students from areas beyond their 
cities, including some from overseas. 
especially to pursue studies in law. 
medicine, and engineering. A large por- 
tion of students, however, are local 
young men and women, a number of 
whom are taking the arts course. This 
arts program. like that of the Scottish 
universities, requires regular attendance 
at scheduled lectures and at laboratory 
sessions, 

James Doe and Mary Smith. who live 
at home and take buses or trains to and 
from the university, mingle in societies 
and clubs of all sorts. thus meeting out- 
of-city students who reside in hostels 
or local lodgings. Civic university stu- 
dents are industrious young persons 
with a purpose. They want to get ahead 
in the world. They go to their local 
university to obtain a degree which, in 
the Great Britain of today, counts more 
than ever toward professional advance- 
ment. 

It should be noted that. in the civie 
and all other universities of Great Bri- 
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tain. the courses of instruction for the 
first degree in arts and in sciences ordin- 
arily take three years, as compared with 
four years in American universities and 
colleges. The explanation is that Amer- 
ican freshman subjects and, in some 
instances, sophomore subjects are cov- 
ered in British public schools and sec- 
ondary British faculties in 
medicine and in law admit secondary - 


schools. 


school graduates upon the same_ basis 
as in arts and 
medical 


sciences, whereas the 


and law schools of 


\merican universities require for ad- 


schools 


mission three years or more of college 
work. 


The university college 


Our third category of “other” insti- 
tutions of higher education in Great 
Britain embraces diverse colleges. There 
are the “university colleges”: Hull, Exe- 
ter, Leicester, and North Staffordshire, 
which may be said to be universities in 
the making. Then there are the inde- 
pendent colleges in technology, educa- 
tion. and other fields which the British 
consider “vocational.” They have cap- 
able staffs and good students. They are 
teaching institutions. awarding diplo- 
mas upon examination, but having no 


House, 
of London 


University 


degree-granting powers. To obtain de- 
grees. James Does. and Mary Smiths in 
this category take external university 
examinations, many of them the Uni- 
versity of London examinations. 


The University of London 


The University of London is unique 
in Great Britain-—— a powerful and dis- 
tinctive force in higher education. It is 
a federation of 36 educational bodies. 
each operating independently, yet under 
one main organization which includes 
the academic Senate and the administra- 
tive and financial Senate House. Within 
this university federation are 12 medical 
schools, University College and King’s 
College, Holloway and Bedford Colleges 
for Women. Imperial College. and the 
famous London 

It is noteworthy that support of Bri- 
tish higher education now comes largely 
from public funds. For Great Britain 
as a whole the University Grants Com- 


School of Economies. 


mittee reports that the government. is 
appropriating to universities and uni- 
versity colleges nearly 20 million pounds 


for current needs. plus capital grants. 


or more than twice the income which 
these institutions from other 
Three out of every four stu- 


receive 


sources, 


A 
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dents at British universities, including 
Oxford and Cambridge, are what is 
termed “assisted students.” This means 
that, by success in competitive examina- 
tions and by satisfying the financial 
“means tests.” they have won scholar- 
ships from public funds, providing 
wholly or in part for payment of their 
university fees and other expenses. Bri- 
tish full-time students do not work at 
part-time jobs as do their American 
counterparts employed as waiters. clerks, 
etc., in university dining halls and 
offices. It should be added that, for 
young and adults working 
throughout the day, British universities 
and university colleges offer evening 
courses in varied fields of liberal and 
technical training, as well as extramural 
courses. 


persons 


Will the piper call the tune? 


Do public-fund grants on the present 
large scale endanger the freedom of the 
universities? The answer given by uni- 
versity officials is that thus far they have 
not had that effect. Thus far Parliament 
has followed the recommendations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
advice of the highly esteemed University 
Grants Committee which confers with 
university officials. These officials pin 
their faith for the future on the tradi- 
tional British respect for academic 
standards. But some of them are a bit 
apprehensive that Parliament, which 
pays the piper, may some day call the 
tune. 

What about present British resources 
in respect to technological education ? 
In their way they are good. At Cam- 
bridge excellent engineering courses are 
taken by some 750 students: Glasgow 
has 738 engineering; Birmingham, 725: 
and Edinburgh, 281. Imperial College. 
London, which is within the University 


of London, has “some 1.650 full-time 
students.” In all of the universities 
emphasis is placed on scientific and 
engineering theory. 


Technical training 


More practical is the training given 
in the technical colleges of Great Bri- 
tain. Oldest of these is the Royal Tech- 
nical College of Glasgow, which is 
affiliated with Glasgow University and 
has 1.100 full-time students. Among 
other larger technical colleges are the 
Manchester College of Technology. part 
of which constitutes the Faculty of 
Technology of Manchester University, 
300 students: King’s College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne of Durham University. 724 
students: and also Heriot-Watt College. 
Edinburgh, and Birmingham Municipal 
College of Technology. 

Giving credit to present institutions, 
British leaders have been declaring that 
the nation needs additional staffs and 
facilities to train at both advanced and 
practical levels many more than the 
present number of 8.000 to 10,000. tech- 
nology students. Britons are aware that 
“the world’s first great industrial pro- 
ducer” has fallen behind in a measure 
that. as Austen H. Albu, M. P.. has 
said, “spells disaster for our economic 
future. . . . We urgently need to raise 
the numbers of those receiving scientific 
education, both at school and at univer- 
sity and technical colleges.” 
familiar with tech- 
nological education in the United States. 


Certain leaders, 


have advocated establishment and sup- 


port by the government of one or sev- 
eral institutes of advanced university 
character. They have cited two Ameri- 
can examples: the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and the California 

* Continued on page 36 
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A New Experience for Korean Teachers 


Helen Fogg 


Helen Fogg, director of Child and Youth Projects of the Unitarian Service 
Committee spent a month working with the American Education Mission in Korea, 
a teaching team on a nine-month assignment to help Korean teachers work out 
a new method of education for their people. A second group left last month to 
continue the work. From her own observations and from letters and reports of 


team members Miss Fogg has compiled the following article: 


HERE is an old Korean proverb 
runs: “Though you spend 

only one night. you must build the 
great wall of trust.” Americans today 
are spending one night, two nights, or 
two or three years in every country in 
the world. Some build bridges or dams 
or power plants; others build bridges 
between cultures. bridges between the 
past and the present. Whatever their 
field of activity they must. if their 
works are to remain. build also this 
wall of trust. 

On October 1. 1952. a group of six 
Americans —- four men and two women 
—- boarded a plane for Korea on a nine 
months’ educational assignment. We 


were still wondering at the impulse 
which had inspired us and we found 
it hard to understand the mounting 
excitement of the only one of us who 
had been in Korea before. Why was he 
so impatient to get back to a country 
associated in our minds with cold. mud, 
misery and death? “Just wait until you 
get to know the Koreans,” he said. 


Invitation from Korean Government 


The Korean Ministry of Education 
had asked the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee to recruit a team to work with 
Korean teachers and school principals 
in finding a new way of education for 
Korea. That the ministry was concern- 


Refugee children in their primary school which has been moved from Seoul to Pusan 
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ed with such a problem in the midst of 
a war, which had destroyed schools and 
school supplies, seemed to us evidence 
of rather extraordinary foresight and 
vision. This, we learned, was a reflec- 
tion of the universal desire for educa- 
tion, a desire so strong that a Korean 
family will make any sacrifice in order 
to pay the teacher a little something, 
whether in rice or barley, so that the 
children may go to school. And_ the 
Korean teachers with whom we worked 
were the most eager of all for learning. 
Intelligent, challenging, they wanted 
everything at once, but one of the most 
frequent questions was, “What do you 
mean by the democratic process?” The 
answer could not be given in words; 
we tried to make it implicit in the way 
we worked, in everything we did. That 
we met with some success is indicated 
by the report of the evaluating com- 
mittee at the conclusion of one of the 
workshops: 


“We are explaining briefly the funda- 
mental principles and application of a 
philosophy of democratic education that 
we learned, experienced and lived in our 
class. It is a difficult or rather an im- 
possible task to explain life itself by talk- 
ing or writing. Democratic education 
should be experienced but cannot be ex- 
plained. It is a living thing, not a bookish 
system. ... We were deeply impressed by 
the ‘way of thinking.” We were much 
instructed by the ‘way of doing. Thou- 
sands of volumes of written books or 
millions of lines of man-made theory can- 
not compete with a precious experience 
like ours.” 

With our group held together as a 
team we provided, through the work- 
shops, such an experience for a total of 
700 Korean teachers and principals who 
were brought by the Korean Ministry 
of Education to three big workshops of 
six weeks each. two in Pusan and one 
in Seoul. Each American with his or 
her Korean assistant contributed some- 


thing of his special skill and interest in 
the fields of administration, curriculum. 
and teaching methods at the elementary 
and secondary level. But in the truest 
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sense of the word each American was 
an enabler, encouraging these teachers 

for whom our 1953 
year 4266 —- to make their own analysis 
and find their own solutions. 


year was the 


Our Korean ‘enablers’ 


Qur Korean assistants were our en- 
ablers: without this group. of 
Koreans. eleven) men 
could not have 
functioned. They became as close to us 


extra- 
ordinary young 


and two women. we 
as brothers and sisters and were inter- 
preters not only of words but of atti- 
tudes. tradition. customs: through them 
we came heart of the 
Korean people. We learned perhaps 
more than we taught. We learned of 
patience seasoned with humor. of laugh- 


close to the 


ter. repartee. music and dancing. which 
maintain the inner strength of the peo- 
ple even in the midst of the misery of 
We learned other 
things from a people who speak simply 
and naturally in the language of poetry: 


the refugee camps. 


In a teacher's report — “This little boy 
is like a withered flower which is about 
to die.” From our workshop  partici- 
pants —- “What are material things? 
These will with the floods 


of time, We promise you that when the 


flow away 


day of a unified Korea comes we will 
tell our North Korean brothers that in 
the spring of 4286 you were here.” 

The workshops were set up with 
manifold opportunities for students to 
participate. There were well function- 
ing committees for planning and evalua- 
tion, publications. library, audio-visual 
aids, and recreation. There were panel 
discussions with the entire group and 
concentrated study groups to meet spe- 
cial needs and interests: application of 
the philosophy and principles of demoe- 
racy in the school community, demo- 
cratic administration. child development 
and mental health. teaching and learn- 
ing. curriculum. 

Let us take as an example a group 
which selected the field of social studies 
for a concentrated study in curriculum 
building. A group of high school teach- 
units the 
development of democracy in’ Korea 
such as: settlement of the land by their 
ancestors. the effect of Oriental feudal- 
ism on Korean culture: best use of re- 


ers worked out) various 


sources and conditions conducive te 
establishment of democracy: barriers to 
democracy and how best to eliminate 
them. 


opportunity 


ach member of the class had an 
to assist in the develop- 
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ment of a course of study for one grade. 
The final stage was to work out together 
a resource unit. We selected the topic 
“How did our ancestors settle our land 
and develop a new life here?” 


The participants went back to their 


respective schools with principles of 
curriculum construction neatly written 
in their note books but also blooming 
in their heads. They had analyzed the 
present curriculum of Korea on the 
basis of its strong points and its weak- 
nesses: they had set up a program for 
social studies from grade 1 through 12: 
and finally they had worked out a re- 
source unit that could be used in Korea. 

Another example is from the Teach- 


ing and Learning group which, in the 
first Pusan workshop, chose the Fishing 
Industry as an industry vital to Korean 
life for its Unit Study. At the end of 


the six weeks this group presented a 


symposium on Teaching and Learning 
in a general session. 

The first’ speaker told of learning 
through experiencing a Unit Study: how 
the various steps in the study were 
planned, what was done to execute the 
plans. how the group evaluated its work 
and replanned continuously they 
went along. and how they felt about 
what they were doing. Another speaker 
discussed the selection of a topic for 
this kind of a study and its place in the 


Miss Li (center), director of the Happy Mountain Orphanage, with two of her staff. Miss Li 
participated in one of the Education Workshops conducted in Pusan by the Unitarian Service 
Committee's education team. 
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over-all curriculum: he considered the 
possibilities of learning through activ- 
ity. observation and creativity. and the 
place of subject matter in such a study. 
and observations on 
(nother 
described the preparation of the exhibit 


He told of the 


meaning of individual items exhibited. 


concluded with 


democratic teaching method, 
and the materials used, 


and suggested ways to create instruc 
tional materials with limited supplies. 
A comparison and a contrast of modern 
with traditional methods fol- 
lowed. There was discussion) on: 
“What is good teaching? What is learn- 
How do we learn?” 


methods 


ing? The respon- 
sibilities of a good teacher were out- 
lined (with heavy emphasis on child 
development and guidance). The chair- 
man concluded the symposium by quot- 


ing Confucius and elaborating on the 


quotation: “//earing one hundred times 
He added: 


“Seeing one hundred times is not equal 


is not equal to seeing once.” 


to doing once. Therefore, hearing ten 
thousand times is not equal to doing 
once.” 

And these were the teachers who had 
begged for lectures! How 
comforting would have been a neatly 


secure and 


stapled pile of lectures from which to 
pull one after another; comforting to 
the Koreans too, adjusted as they were 
to taking down the oracular words of 
the teacher without challenge or ques- 
tion. Lest they should feel too lost: or 
threatened. we compromised and_ lec- 
tured at times. or gave syntheses to 
show how far discussion had brought 
them. 

Lighteen hours a day were insuflicient 
to meet the eager demands. We were in 
30: then follow- 
staff meeting with our 


session from 6:30 to 3s: 
ed the 
assistants. when we scrutinized the work 


daily 


we had done and planned for the next 


day. With staff meeting the day was 


Five Korean educators and Mrs. Warner 


ber of the team, visit a pottery plant as 
the unit study. They are discussing the mixture 


from which the pottery is made 


nery used in the plant 


not finished. Sometimes a small group 
Was waiting to discuss some specifi 
topic such as: What functions has the 
P.-T. Alin America’ What do vou think 
of coeducation? Or perhaps a Korean 
party was scheduled for the evening. 
with a succession of Korean delicacies. 
cups of saki poured by the Kysone girls. 
\merican songs sung by request which 


sounded as a ghostly and far away echo 
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in contrast to the strident tones and 
harsh — to our ears —— Korean harmon- 


ies of our hosts. 


Remarkable record 


In the weeks between the workshops 
we visited the participants in their own 
schools, and heard about the work they 
had done after returning from the work- 
shop. The record of 22 educators from 
Chungchong Pukto between the end of 
December and May was: eight work- 
shops of two, three, or five days’ dura- 
tion. with a total attendance of 1.241 
elementary and 535 secondary teachers. 

Whether in Taegu. Chonju. Kwanju. 
Changju. Taejon, Inchon, Wonju. or 
Cheju. our arrival in the provincial 
capitals followed a certain pattern. We 
were taken first to the government of- 
fices where, to the music of the National 
Police Band. we shook the hand of every 
waiting dignitary, Then came tea or 
coffee in the Governor's office and the 
exchange of very polite greetings. After 
this our assistants and our old partici- 
pants presented the plan of work. 


Scholars and semi-scholars 


The groups at provincial follow-ups 
varied in size from two to eight hun- 
dred. The quiet talks with our former 
students were deeply 


satisfying. For 


example, in Wonju, Mr. Kim talked of 
his experiences in trying to put his new 
He said. “As I re- 
turned to school my problems were 
many. Those who taught on the secon- 
dary level called those who taught at 
the middle school level “semi-scholars’ 
and called themselves “the scholars.” The 
feeling was not good between the two 


ideas into action. 


I started to have each one tell 
on Monday morning what he or she had 
done to have a pleasant and worthwhile 
time on the Sunday holiday. Gradually 
they have come to understand that they 
are all just people and are very much 
alike. and they no longer speak of 
scholars and semi-scholars but talk of 
‘our faculty.” 


groups. 


Nine months in Korea was all too 
short a time, but it did give us a better 
understanding of the old Korean prov- 
We laid a 


few foundation stones of the wall. and 


erb about the wall of trust. 


the interest and cooperative efforts of 
some 3.000) teachers, principals, vice 
principals. bureau chiefs, and normal 
school and college teachers with whom 
we have more than a passing acquaint- 
anceship. will pile stone on stone, in 


company with the 12.000 teachers en- 


listed by our participants. 


When in Rome 


Yasuo Kurata 


year’s scholarship study in 
America has made me 
only in the academic field but also 

in routine aspects of the American way 
of life. 

American college life. as I 
is mainly featured by class room in- 
formality. I can recall how I drew 
curious eyes of my classmates when I 
stood up and slightly bowed — in an 
Oriental manner —at the sight of an in- 
coming professor who seemed puzzled 
at my “unusual” That 
year ago. 

Nowadays. 
I am just 
do.” and my eyes no longer pop out at 


“wise” not 


saw it. 


action. was a 
| am quite “informality- 
wise.” “doing as the Romans 
such stunts by some professors as perch- 
ing on the table and their chair-rocking 
in a merry-go-round fashion. 

What looked unusual to me in Amer- 
ican classrooms are the disagreement of 
hair students and_ the 
large proportion of left-handers who 
can take notes at jet-propelling speed. 

My eyes rolled when a couple of 
co-eds called me “you kid.” but my 
surprise was even greater when I heard 
them calling each other “you guy.” 

A friend of mine back home who had 


colors among 


spent a couple of years in the States 
language in 
this 
* greeting made me relax from 


advised me to watch my 


dealing with American girls. but 


“you guy 
language tension. 


This article is reprinted from the Oakland 
Tribune for July 5, 1953. Yasuo Kurata 
recently completed a year’s study of Journal- 
ism at the University of Oregon, 


>. 


Mrs. Yasuo Kurata 


Maybe | have missed one of the vital 
aspects of American college life—dating 
with American girls—due to an un- 
avoidable circumstance: | brought my 
wife from Japan. 


All my friends, 


claim that they are now 


bachelor however, 
“date-wise” - 
particularly in blind dates. 

I can well understand how American 
students are enjoying their dates which 
usually wind up with almost endless 
and around the “38th 
of girls’ dormitories. beyond 
which “no men and dogs are allowed.” 

As a matter of fact, this nightly 
goodbye scene is not infrequently re- 


goodbyes on 


parallel” 
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sponsible for homesickness among ex- 
change students from foreign countries 
who are temporarily separated from 
their loved ones. 

Foreign students come under the care 
of a foreign student advisor at their 
respective colleges and universities. who 
oversees and assists them in every walk 
of their campus life. 

Being a foreign student advisor is 
really a tremendous, back-aching job, 
which it seems to me. well deserves in- 
come tax exemption. First of all, he 
has to memorize strange- 
sounding, jaw-breaking names and set 
his tongue to pronounce them as_ac- 


scores of 


curately as possible. 

In most cases, the foreign student 
advisor should be able to 
off-hand nearly a hundred foreign stu- 
dents by their names, such as Miss 
Sumanie Chaisittivudhaparn of Thai- 
land. Mr. Vishnu Wassiamal of Gold 
Coast. and Mr. Manohar Pandharpurkar 
of India, to take only a few examples. 

He must also listen to all gripes from 
foreign students and at times help them 
to shake off homesickness. [It would not 
he so hard a job to listen to such gripes 
if they came in standard English. 


introduce 


an incoming professor seemed puzzled atn 


yun 


accents 


But they usually come in 
thickly flavored with local 
British, Spanish. French or Japanese. 
as the case may be. So it takes a pair 
of “trained ears” to get alone with 
these accents. 

Foreign students on their part find 
themselves against a high language bar- 
rier as they start mixing up with -lane- 
happy Americans. 

“TL got a big kick out of dancing with 
you,” said the American girl. whe had 
just finished dancing with a newly ar- 
rived Asian student at a “get-acquaint- 
ed” party 
scholars. 


for a group of exchange 


To her great surprise, she got an im- 
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mediate apology from her partner: “I 
am terribly sorry, but I didn't know 
that I kicked you!” 

For most foreign students coming to 
the United States, it turns out that their 
conversational English — in most cases 
based on “the King’s English” — must 
be recast in the American fashion. 

To them and probably other foreign 
visitors. America seems to be churning 
and flufling up the English language to 
a point that leaves them puzzled. 

“I suppose you kids are all in after 
that long air hop.” was the greeting to 
our group of 20 Japanese exchange stu- 
dents by one of our instructors who 
met us at the airport about a year ago. 

To most of us, who had studied and 
spoken English back home, these words 
did not sound like the English we knew. 
“Kids.” to us, further than 
dictionary definitions and we couldn't 
get much out of “all in” or “air hop.” 

Every year in July. since the end of 
the war. a number of American colleges 
and universities open their doors to in- 
coming foreign students under the so- 
called orientation project designed to 
get them acquainted with things Amer- 


went no 


ican before their academic 
work. 
One of the main purposes of such 


orientation projects is to set their 


starting 


tongues “slang-wise.” 

Students from British Commonwealth 
areas, as | knew them at an orientation 
center in California last summer, would 
resent some corrections made of their 
British accents in the phonetics class 
and their non-American spelling in the 
“American English composition class.” 


For them the term “American Eng- 
lish” itself hardly made sense. By con- 


trast. the Europeans and Japanese seem- 
ed rather receptive to American English. 

Probably one of the most colorful 
events during my stay in America was 
the presidential election, and I am 
grateful to both Republican and Demo- 
cratic campaign leaders for helping aug- 
ment my vocabulary stock. 

I took a big charge out of such terms 
as “Chlorophyll candidate” used by 
Richard Nixon and “Snollygoster” by 
former President Truman. 

Our country is avidly seeking various 
American know-hows, but frankly, | 


and kettle battlefront 
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. kilowatt kitchen .. humming ice box"' 


hope that name-calling know-how, 
though I am fully aware of its effective- 
ness in election campaigns, will not find 
its way into Japan. 

America is known to be Mecca of 
advertising, and so she is as I see, un- 
derstand and experience the American 
way of life. Every day is more or less 
under the shadow of advertising . 

Daily newspapers are so fraught with 
ads that it sometimes is as hard for us 
foreigners to find out the news we are 
after as a Coast Guard plane to spot a 
drifting skiff in the ocean. Come Sun- 
day. I always sigh before the fat Sunday 
paper which is equivalent to a month- 
ful of newspapers back home in terms 
of pages. 

Nothing is so sickening to me as fre- 
quent interruptions of radio and TV 
shows by spot ads. As to newspaper 
and magazine ads. | think I have been 
completely “anesthetized” during the 
past year. 

It is my feeling that written ads are 
these days becoming “educational.” 
Cigaret ads, besides telling smoking ad- 
vantages. give a good lesson on English 
grammar. Who can ever make a mis- 
take on comparative and superlative 


forms of “fine” and “mild”? 

Meanwhile, mail-order catalogues of 
department stores offer up-to-date 
knowledge of terms which can hardly 
be found in the dictionary. As such, 
these catalogues are. to my best knowl- 
edge, going over big with foreign stu- 
dents. 

The past year has made my wife 
“ad-wise” in her own territory. Like 
most of American housewives. she is in 
the advance stage of “box-top mania.” 
She opens breakfast food boxes from 
the bottom so as to save box tops. 

She also makes a point of making 
weekly inspection tours through down- 
town department looking for 
some new cooking gadgets which are 


stores 


equally growing on me. 

American housewives. as know 
them, are far better enjoying their 
home life than their Japanese counter- 
part. Not only the “kilowatt kitehen™ 
centering round the humming ice box 
still a hoped-for luxury for 
Japanese families 

* Continued on page 10 
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Sometime Later 


Remsen Bird 


at home and abroad — 


At the request of C. Scott Fletcher, president of the Fund jor Adult Education, 
Remsen Bird, former president of Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. 
vistted many former exchange students in Western Europe and asked them their 
opinions and feelings about their American exchange experience. He sought the 


answers to such questions as: 


What do adults and students who come to this 


country really think of us, and particularly of our attitude towards the rest of the 


world? How do they feel they were treated while they were here 


by the public, 


by educational institutions and by American families in American homes? W hat 
type of material should Americans study to give them a better insight into the 
thinking of the peoples oj other countries? Do they have suggestions jor improve- 
ment of the exchange program to help the student make the fullest use oj his 
period of study in the United States? On the basis of many interviews with 


exchange students who have returned to Western Europe. Dr. 


following recommendations: 


(1) There should be a well planned 
orientation program for all exchange 
students, scholars, leaders, and experts 
coming to America, by the various 
agencies serving them and responsible 
for their coming. There should be a 
second arrival. None 
should enter an American port without 


orientation on 


someone present to receive him. There 
should also be. on their return. assist- 
ance in their reorientation to their own 
country. 


(2) In key cities over the country there 


should be local councils. These counci!s 
should be made up of persons able and 
willing to counsel and to assist the for- 
eign students to make the most of the 
experience. In the major centers there 
should be an office, a paid executive and 
staff and such offices should have as- 
sured financial care for at least five 
years. Voluntary cooperation runs down 
unless there is such a_ paid. officer. 
There is enough experience in) San 
cities 


Francisco. Chicago, and other 


Bird the 
where such offices exist. to justify this 
recommendation. 


\merican col- 
leges and universities should have stand- 


(3) The associations of 


students on their way 
sre met by 
n New York 


foreign studen 


| 
Austrian to colleges in 


ing committees concerned with the care 
of foreign students in’ this country. 
These committees should assist both the 


: 


Orientation center for foreign students at Mills 

College, California. The size of classes is 

maintained at a minimum — seldom more than 
eight students to a class. 


colleges and the students so that their 
presence here may be satisfactory to 
both. 


(4) Most incoming students have some 
religious affiliation. The various churches 
and synagogues and their organiza- 
tions can be very helpful in assisting 
foreign students to adjust to the op- 
portunities presented. I have found. 
wherever this recommendation has been 
discussed with such leaders. a readiness 
to cooperate, 


(5) One inquiry frequently made is 
“Why so many foreign students?” 
“Why not fewer and give each more 
money?” One reason why there are 
so many is that aid is given by the 
several colleges from special endow- 
ments and it is difficult to pool such 
resources with other institutions. Per- 
haps colleges in a_ particular locality 
could join their funds and rotate the 
place of residence. 

(6) The Clubs 


Rotary throughout 


America are especially active in the 
care of foreign students. Many of them 
have standing committees. They could 
give valuable assistance in stimulating 
other similar organizations to cooperate 
with them. It is hoped that this subject 
may receive special attention at the May 
convention of the Rotary Club in Paris. 


(7) Community organizations should 
not seek to bring more students to 
America. They should devote their 
resources and services to students whose 
coming — is provided — for. 
Money and care are needed, “to see 
the country.” “to be entertained in the 
homes.” 


otherwise 


“to become informed and ac- 
quainted in the area of professional 
interest.” and “to have money for inci- 
dental expenses beyond the immediate 


college needs.” 


(8) The plan of the Commonwealth 
Fund for the selection and care of its 
visiting students has much to commend 
it. The amount of money provided for 
each student is ample for living, travel, 
books and_ incidental The 
selection, orientation, and 


expenses, 
reception 


At an orientation program for foreign students 
at Columbia University: a group of foreign 
students playing volley ball. 
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continuing association is well provided 
for. There is a book of biographies 
published every five years. 


(9) A study should be made of “Inter- 
national Houses” mindful of , .esent 


needs. 


(10) The Institute of International Ed- 
ucation is now the instrument through 
which a very large number of foreign 
students are served. Its operations have 
recently been greatly expanded. 
very important that it should he ade- 
quately financed. 


(11) There are distinguished scholars 
many of them displaced) persons 
in all sections of our country. They can 
be very helpful in serving foreign stu- 

dents. 


(12) Special care should be given the 
returned student! He returns often from 
laboratories and libraries richly fur- 
nished to the meager equipment of his 
own institution. the contrast his 
criticism and comments may do great 
harm to the cause. Often his first 
thought is to return to America “on the 
quota.” The purpose of the exchange 
is not to “Americanize” but to assist to 
greater understanding with loyalty to 
the homeland and a readiness to work 
for its improvement. In every country. 
therefore, there should be organizations 
of returned students with friendly ad- 
visers to assist in the process of read- 
justment to home responsibilities. 


(13) The Field 


especially active in bringing to America 


American Service is 
young people of high school age. They 
have 

among 


recently 
The selection 


expanded operations 


young Germans. 
and care of these young people is difli- 
cult. The finding of suitable homes is 


not easy. This program should receive 


careful study and evaluation. It is sub 
ject to eriticism. 


(14) We are spending a great deal ot 
money through governmental agencies 
people to friendliness. 
Among other efforts is the service te 
foreign students coming to this country. 
On the whole. I think. the 


to persuade 


exchanee 


Jytte Larsen of Denmark, 
ollege under sponsorship 
lub, was guest of honor at 
Rotary Club, at which she 
Aubrey 


presented 
Simons with a minature 


banner of the Rotary Club in Holbaek, 


replica 

of which her father is a past presic 
program should be undertaken and sup- 
ported by private agencies. 


(15) All 


versities 


American colleges uni- 


now 


have most) countries 


returned students who been in 
Members of the adminstra- 
tion and faculty and friends among the 
alumni can be very helpful in keeping 


in touch with them. 


(16) The MeCarran Act 


to screen out from admission to 


have 


residence, 


was intended 
\mer- 
ica all foreigns bent on doing us ill. In 
its functioning it has unnecessarily done 
harm and offended. It is strongly ree- 
ommended that a re-examination of this 
bill and its functioning he made. 


(17) The total number of the returned 
students to the population is small. It 
is true that some of them are in posi- 
tions of responsibility. On the whole 


* Continued on page 30 
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French Education Museum 


“WN the heart of the Latin Quarter.” 
pies the official booklet, rather in 

the style of a hotel prospectus, “the 
Musée Pédagogique offers its visitors, 
behind a severe facade, welcoming ex- 
hibition rooms and comfortable and 
modern working quarters.” 

The facade of 29, rue d’Ulm, 5e, is 
certainly severe, even bleak; but getting 
there from any part of Paris involves 
passing along streets whose very names 
produce, in anyone who has lived and 
studied in the Latin Quarter, a nostalgic 
glow. Boul’ Mich’, rue Soufflot, rue 
Saint Jacques, Place de /Estrapade with 
its seven big-leaved paulownia trees — 
the journey itself makes a visit to the 
Musée worthwhile. The value and pleas- 
ure to be obtained within come as a 
welcome and almost unexpected bonus. 


Part of national education center 


The Musée Pédagogique is an im- 
portant constituent part of the Centre 
National de Documentation Pédagogi- 
que, of the same address. The Centre 
National is the organization which per- 
forms on behalf of the French Ministry 
of Education the tasks of collecting, 
arranging, and distributing material and 
documents relating to teaching. It is at 
once an information bureau, a meeting 
place for the exchange of information 
on teaching methods, and a publishing 
and distributing center for books, films. 
and documents. Its three chief aims are 
to encourage educational research and 
the perfecting of teaching method; to 
assist teachers in their teaching. in their 
researches and in their own personal 
study; and to act as a means of bring- 
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ing teachers and parents into closer 
association. 

It is typical of the French character 
that education should be put in a mu- 
seum. This does not mean that educa- 
tion in France is not very much alive. 
It does mean that the rational French 
mind is not deterred at the prospect of 


lesson,’ one of the exhibits on 
L'Ecole et les Humoristes Contemporains,’’ is 
by M. Mose, a former teacher. 


The writing 


giving logical shape and some sort of 
central direction even to so_ swiftly 
changing a creature of fashion as edu- 
cational method. The Musée Pédagog- 
ique is certainly no repository of dead 
specimens. It is the senior department 
of the Centre National de Documenta- 
tion Pédagogique, and is, in its origins, 
contemporaneous with the beginning of 
the Third Republic, having been con- 
ceived in 1871 by Jules Simon, and 
brought into being in 1879 by Jules 
Ferry and Ferdinand Buisson. 


Exhibitions and lectures 


The Musée performs several impor- 
tant functions. Notably, it maintains an 
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attractively presented permanent collec- 
tion of educational material, ranging 
from school furniture to pupils’ work; 
it frequently organizes temporary exhi- 
bitions and participates in international 
exhibitions abroad (including a contri- 
bution on “La langue francaise et la 
langue anglaise dans les établissements 
scolaires frangais” at Edinburgh) ; and 
it acts, at the request of Unesco, as the 
information center on basic education. 
It provides excellent library facilities 
and is the center for research, courses. 
congresses, and lectures. From October 
to June there is a public lecture nearly 
every day. The Musée is also a publish- 
ing house and is responsible, among 
other things, for the official bulletin of 
the Ministry of Education and for the 
weekly journal L’Education Nationale. 


Television and radio programs 


At the present time the Musée is 
undertaking three activities of great 


importance. For the past two years it 
has directed and diffused an educational 
service of television for schools. This 
must still be regarded as experimental, 
and its development will clearly run 
parallel with the development of televi- 
sion itself. The Musée is also in process 


of reorganizing a school broadcasting 
service, which has been lacking since 
the war, and it was hoped that a pro- 
gram for schools would begin this 
month for perhaps a few hours a week. 


Finally, there is in preparation “le 
Musée au Bus” —~- an omnibus not celes- 
tial but scholastic, which will be en- 
trusted with the task of taking the latest 
educational ideas and techniques to 
teachers and pupils in the remoter rural 
areas of France. The bus will be equip- 
ped as a mobile museum, exhibition 
room and lecture room, with seating 
accommodation for 24 people, cinema 
for outside projection to larger audi- 
ences, and a library of 300 books, as 
well as gramophone records. Not the 
least of its functions will be to bring 
back to Paris first-hand information of 
the special problems and requirements 
of these remoter districts. The proto- 
type bus will begin its career next 
Easter. 


[recent] exhibition at the Musée 
was an attractive one on “L’Ecole et 
les Humoristes Contemporains.” with 
contributions from Dubout. Gus. and 
Mose among others. 

At Christmas. 1953. there will 
be an exhibition of children’s games and 
toys, and in 1954 a grand exhibition on 
the history and evolution of the Musée 
itself, to celebrate its 75th anniversary. 

The Musée, invaluable to French 
teachers, is also always willing to be of 
assistance to British teachers and stu- 
dents of French by providing, free of 
charge, information, advice, and sam- 
ples of visual material such as posters. 
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Psychological Services for Children in South Africa 


Dorothea van Niekerk 


Miss van Niekerk is a member of the National Bureau oj Educational and Social 
Research of the Department of Lducation, Arts and Science in Pretoria, South 


Ajrica. 


She spent the academic year 1951-52 at Syracuse University gaining prac- 


tical experience in clinical psychology. especially in the field of the handicapped 


child. 


She also worked several months in the cerebral palsy clinic in Syracuse. 


She is now doing research at the School jor the Deaf at Worcester, (South Africa) 
to determine the suitability of tests standardized in the United States and Holland 
for evaluating the mental ability of deaf and hard of hearing children in 


South Africa, 


URING the past decade there has 
heen a growing awareness of tne 
need for psychological services in 
education. industry. and health in’ the 
Union of South Africa. with the result 
that a demand for trained psychologists, 
which never existed before. has arisen. 
The Union Education Department 
maintains a large number of schools of 
industries to which children are com- 
mitted under the Children’s Act. About 
75° of the children are sent to these 
schools because of neglect and destitu- 
tion, while 15°6 are sent because of un- 
controllability, and the rest for 
delinquencies. The regime is purely 
educational and not penal. Many of 
these already have full-time 
psychologists on their staff to help these 
children rehabilitate themselves and de- 
velop into socially adaptable citizens. 
The Department's policy is to extend 


minor 


schools 


these services to all schools. 

The Department also has a number 
of schools for physically handicapped 
children, tech- 
nical training these schools offer medi- 
eal and psychological services. 


Besides academic 


Provincial Education Depart 
ment which is responsible for primary 
and education. has its own 


(Qualified 


secondary 


psychological services, ps\- 


This is one of a series of screening tests used in 
Pretoria to detect potential leader material and 
to classify others into a number of occupational 
groups. The test measures spatial judgment as 
well as the ability to profit by experience 


chologists are employed to organize vo- 

cational guidance services oni to select 
and place mentally retarded pupils in 
special schools or classes according to 
their ability and needs. 

Special classes and special schools for 
children. who on account of mental or 
behavioral handicaps or defects cannot 
benefit from teaching in regular schools. 
have increased rapidly in the last few 
Recently a new experiment was 
started by establishing a school in the 
Transvaal for children who are likely 
to develop serious behavior problems. 


years. 


The aim of the school is to prevent be- 


7 


havioral disorders by correct treatment 
and education at an early stage. 
Facilities for the training of deviate 
children are gradually being extended. 
Schools for orthopedics, spastics, speech 
defectives, children with auditory and 
visual handicaps are increasing in num- 
ber. Orthopedic cases are sent to homes 
at East London and Capetown, or to 
the Pretoria General Hospital, where 
they receive education as well as medi- 
cal attention. There are facilities for 
training children with speech defects in 
Johannesburg and Capetown: — spastic 
cases are cared for at the school at 
Kimberley and also in private schools 
in Johannesburg and Pretoria. In Pre- 


cher at a municipal nursery 


A European tea 


toria crippled children are cared for at 
the Merhoff Home and in Durban there 
is an open-air school which admits chil- 
dren with physical handicaps. Provision 
is made for epileptics at the Jan Kriel 
School and Home at Kuilsriver, Cape. 
Educational facilities are provided 
for the blind and partially sighted at 
the School for the Blind at Worcester. 
Schools for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing exist at Worcester, Capetown, and 
Johannesburg. At present only the 
School for Blind at Worcester has a 

psychologist on the staff. 
As these special schools are being 
developed and expanded there is a 
* Continued on page 35 
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Notes and News 


Pan American Contest 

In connection with the Tenth Inter- 
(American Conference. scheduled to con- 
vene on March 1. 1954 at Caracas. the 
Government of the Republic of Vene- 
zucla has announced a literary contest 
to promote Pan Americanism. Contest- 
ants will be asked to write on the sub- 
ject. “From the Congress of Panama to 
the Conference of Caracas, 1826-1953. 
The Genius of Bolivar throughout the 
history of Inter-American relations.” 
The contest is open to all writers of the 
21) American countries and may be 
written in Spanish, English. Portuguese 
or French. The “Regulations Governing 
the Competition” may be obtained from 
the Delegation of Venezuela to the Or- 
ganization of American States, 2335 
Ashmead Place, N.W.. Washington. 


D.C. A first prize of thirty thousand 
holivars ($9,000) is being offered. with 


a second prize of five thousand bolivars. 
The deadline for the receiving of manu- 
scripts is December 9. 


British Lecturer Here 

Andrew Martin, international lawyer, 
writer, and broadcaster, will be availa- 
ble for lectures on international affairs 
in this country during the current 
month, Dr. Martin has taught interna- 
tional relations and British political in- 
stitutions at Ruskin College, Oxford 
since 1945. He is one of the examiners 
in international relations at the Uni- 
versity of London, where he took his 
Ph.D. degree. During the war he was 
political correspondent for the European 
Division of the B.B.C.. for which he 
now gives a weekly commentary on the 
British attitude toward world politics. 
Lecture subjects: Problems and Pros- 
pects of Collective Security; Human 
Rights and World Politics; The United 
Nations in Retrospect and Prospect — 
a British View; Contemporary Tenden- 
cies in English Public Law (with special 
reference to human rights). Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Professors 
and Lecturers Division of the Institute. 


For the past six years Yale Uni- 
versity has held a six weeks’ 
summer course, American Stud- 
ies for Foreign Students. This 
picture shows four of the 35 
exchange students from 23 dif- 
ferent countries attending the 
1953 course. Yale University 
secretary and director of the 
program, Reuben A. Holden, is 
shown briefing the men, all of 
whom are teachers in their 
home countries: (I. to r.) Wil- 
liam L. Tsitsiwu, British Togo 
land; M. Manuel, India; Elio- 
doro G. Robles, Philippines; 
Charles Thamotheram, Ceylon. 
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Marshall Scholarships 

The British Government has announe- 
ed the foundation at British universi- 
ties of twelve scholarships to be com- 
hy United States 
graduate students. The awards will ex- 
press the United Kingdom's gratitude 
for the Program for European Recovery 


peted for annually 


and will be known as Marshall scholar- 
two vears. but may be extended for a 
third 
ships is around S1.540 a year. but may 


ships. award will be made for 


vear. The value of the scholar- 
be increased if cost-of-living warrants. 
Under terms of the proposal. each of 
the four regions of the U.S. Kast, 
South. Middle West, and Pacific 

would annually select: three applicants 
forwarded to 
the Advisory Committee in Washington 


whose names would be 
for final selection. Candidates may ap- 
ply either in the region in which they 
live or in any region where they have 
received least) two Vears of college 
training. 

The first) Marshall 
begin their studies at British universities 
in the fall of 1954. Applications for 
1954 must be in the hands of the re- 
gional committee by November 1. 1953. 


Scholars should 


Prospective candidates should write to 
the British Consul General for the re- 


gion in which application is to be made 
at the address given below : 


Eastern Region 
British Consulate General 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New York }. N. ¥.. 


Southern Region 
British Consulate General 
National Bank of Commerce Blade. 
210 Baronne Strect 
New Orleans 12. La. 
VWiddle West Region 
British Consulate General 
+20 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11. Hl. 


Pacific Region 

British Consulate General 

310 Sansome Street 

San Francisco 4. Calif. 
For further information. write the 
British Information Services. 30 Rocke- 


feller Plaza. New York 20. N.Y. 


Indonesian Project 

Ten English language centers will be 
established in Indonesia to train secon- 
dary school teachers in the teaching of 
English. The project which is sponsored 
hy the Ford Foundation and admin- 
istered by the Institute, is intended to 
improve the quality and quantity of 
teachers of English in Indonesia and 
will be carried out in cooperation with 
the Indonesian Ministry of Education. 
Kleven teachers. ten Americans and one 
Mexican. have been chosen to partici 
pate in the project. All linguist= 
skilled in the teaching of English as a 
practical subject. They attended an in- 
tensive four-week orientation Course al 
Cornell University. in July. in order to 
hecome acquainted with conditions in 
Indonesia and to assure their working 
Director of the 
program and consultant on its adminis- 


together as team. 


tration is John Echols. visiting associate 
professor of linguistics in the South 
Asia 
Echols visited Indonesia last’) January 


Program at Cornell. Dr. 


to discuss arrangements with the Govy- 
ernment in Djakarta. The basie objec- 
tive of the project. which was estab- 
lished at the request of the Indonesian 
Government. is to have English taught 
adequately as a modern language and 
a vehicle of communication to all pupils 
who have first 


reached the vear ol 


secondary school. 
The group left New York for Amster- 
dam last month on their way to In- 


donesia. 


: 
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Five German students toured the United States 
this summer, visiting almost every state in 
the union, from the redwoods of California 
to the rapids of Niagara Falls. On their travels 
the group spoke at almost 30 churches; col- 
lections were given to the students for trip 
expenses, and leftover funds will be given to 
refugees in Berlin. Four members of the quintet 
which met aboard ship the previous summer, 
are llE-related students studying under the 
Government's Nordheim-Westpha!ia project, a 
part of the German Student Exchange program. 
They are (top, left to right): Ulrich Feldman, 
University of Minnesota; Martin Goldstein, Duke 
University; (middle, left to right) Herman Hens- 
sen, University of Illinois; his fiancée, Ortrud 
juergensmann, University of Georgia; (bottom) 
Serhard Bruns, Bonebrake Theological Seminary. 


Secondary Schools in India 
left for 


India September 5th on a_ six-month 


Two American educators 
assignment as consultants to the Indian 
Ministry of Education. Lester Nelson. 
recently retired principal of Searsdale 
High School. Scarsdale. and Al- 
fred D. Simpson. professor of education 
at Harvard University. are members of 
an eight-man team of experts. including 
four Indian participants, which will as- 


sist the Indian Government in improv- 
The 
other members of the group are H. C. 
Dent, editor of the London Times Fdu- 
cational Supplement, and Laurin Zil- 
liacus of Helsinki, Finland. The project 


ing its secondary school system. 


which was established at the request of 
the Government of India, is sponsored 
by a Ford Foundation grant and will be 
administered by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. After six weeks in 
India meeting with the Government's 
Secondary Education Commission and 
studying the secondary school system 
there, the team will travel extensively 
observing school systems in Denmark. 
Great Britain, and the United States. 
They will then return to India for a 
final three weeks in which they will 
make recommendations for the Indian 
school system, based on their observa- 
tions of a variety of local school systems. 


Foreign Student Orientation 


Commencement exercises for seventy - 
one foreign students who attended a 
six-week orientation program at Colum- 
bia University held at 
tional House September 4th. The Co- 


were Interna- 
lumbia orientation center was one of 
thirteen established at American col- 
leges and universities under a United 
States Government program administer- 
ed by the Institute of International 
Education. The program is planned for 
foreign students who will enroll at 
various American colleges and universi- 
ties this fall: the majority of them are 
studying in this country under Govern 
ment scholarship programs, An integ:al 
part of the Government's educational 
exchange the 
courses introduce the student to Ameci- 


program, orientation 


can life and customs, prepare him ‘or 
academic and administrative procedures 
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in Los. schools. and. when necessary. 
help aim to gain facility in the English 
language, The program at these centers 
with the 
American history, economics. 
The stu- 


dent= at the Columbia center spent the 


combines English instruction 
study of 
literature. and government. 
first three weeks of their summer pro- 
gran oat Camp Columbia on Bantam 
Lake in) Connecticut. the 
thre, weeks at House in 
New York City. 


and second 


International 


Women at Harvard 


At commencement last June Harvard 
the Bachelor of 
Laws degree on cleven women. the first 


University conferred 
women to receive this degree from the 
School, In 
those receiving the LL.B. there were two 
LL.M. de- 
eree: Maria E. Irminger of Switzerland, 
and Nicole E. Nay of France. both of 


whom were studying under ITE auspices. 


Harvard Law addition to 


women candidates for the 


Services for Children in South Africa —Continued from page 31 


growing demand for clinical psvcholo 
gists. especially trained in the field of 
the eveeptional child, 

In) the large centers there are a num- 
ber of child) euidance clinies: amone 
others. those connected with the depart 
ment> of psychology at the Universities 
siellenboseh. 


In Johannesburg there is a 


of Pretoria. 
‘Natal: 
child guidance clinic under the auspices 
of the South African National Council 
for Mental Health. 


to these clinies by 


Capetown. 
and 


Cases are referred 
schools and child 


welfare societies, the Union Department 
of social Welfare and the juvenile law 


courts. as well as individual parents. 


The Union Department of Labour, 
which maintains a well-organized voca- 
tional and job placement service. has 
vocational counsellors in all the large 
centers to give tests and guidance to 
children who leave school and register 
for employment. Boys and girls are 
usually given a battery of ability tests 
compiled by the National Bureau of 
Educational and Social Research. 

Psychological services for children in 
South Africa are gradually becoming 
available not only in State departments 
and schools, but also to the public in 


general. 


India's Extension Program — Continued from page 8. 


at the all round amelioration of the 
rural community through multipurpose 
village-level workers who by their own 
example and manual work. are carrvy- 
ine to the rural population the advan- 
tazes of improved agricultural practices 
and are helping them to better their 
conditions of life. 
Central Organization 

\n Agricultural Extension Commis- 
sioner. with the necessary nucleus staff, 
has heen appointed in the Central Min- 


istry of Food and Agriculture to deal 
with the extension work. Directors of 
extension with the necessary staff have 
also been appointed in most states in 
the country. 

\ beginning has been made in the 
colossal task of improving the standard 
of living of the village people of India. 
The movement has gained momentum 
and the voluntary support of the people. 
The results will become apparent in th 
course of the next few years. 
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Sometime Later — Continued from page 27 


they are potential leaders. But the “man 
in the street” knows little about this 
exchange and the man in the street is 
especially vulnerable to Russian propa- 
ganda. We need to present ourselves 
more effectively in the towns and _ vil- 
lages, in the volksschule, in the indus- 
trial organizations. 


(18) It is frequently said, “The nine 
months of an academic year is in cer- 
tain cases not long enough and it is too 
long for many whose coming can be of 
vreat mutual value.” 


(19) The thousands of tourists going to 
foreign countries should also receive 
One careless tour- 
ist can undo the work of many. 


some “orientation. 


(20) Unesco is especially competent to 
serve such a program. Its offices and 
persons are ready and able everywhere 
to counsel and assist. The Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, the World Affairs 
Council. the broadcasts, “World Affairs 
Are Your Affairs.” “The European 
Story.” The Voice of America, the 
United States Information Service, the 
America Houses, the cultural attachés 
in the several embassies. The English- 
Speaking Union, the Alliance Francaise. 
are agencies directed primarily to assist 
and make effective such a 
directed to mutual understanding and 
cooperation. The returned foreign stu- 
dent an important factor the 
operation of all of them. 


program. 


Is 


British Universities — Continued from page 14 


Institute of Technology. Following long 
discussion (editorially described — as 
“fierce controversy}, the government 
recently established the first) British 
technological university by authorizing 
expansion of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology which has been 
a college of the University of London 


since 1908. The official announcement 
said that “there are now some 1,650 
full-time students at the college, and the 
aim will be to raise the number to 3.000 
during the academic quinquennium, 
1957-62.” Thus Great Britain is mak- 
ing a significant addition to its list of 
“other” universities. 
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English Language Assistantships in Germany 


HE availability of twenty-five Ful- 
bright grants to American graduate 
students to teach English in Ger- 
man secondary schools is announced. 
These awards are included in the stu- 
dent program for 1954-55. and offer a 
teaching and study opportunity similar 
to that afforded by the long-established 


Closing Dates 

The closing date for the receipt of 
applications for Fulbright fellowships 
for 1954-55 is October 15th for Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and October 
3lst for other countries. Awards are 
available in the following countries: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium. Burma. 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland. France. Ger- 
many, Greece. India, Iraq. Italy. Japan. 
Netherlands. New Zealand, Norway. 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand. Union 
of South Africa, and the United King- 
dom. Applicants enrolled in colleges 
or universities may obtain application 
forms from the Fulbright adviser. Ap- 
plicants not presently enrolled should 
request application forms from the In- 
stitute of International Education. 


First Fulbrighters to Germany 


The first group of American Ful- 
bright scholars to study in Germany 
left New York City September 4th on 
the S.S. Independence. One hundred 
cighty-nine students have received Uni- 


French Government program for “as- 
sistants d°Anglais” in French  lycées. 
Tuition at the German 
waived for the grantees. 


universities is 


Applications for the assistantships in 
Germany must be received at the In- 
stitute of International Education by 
October 31. 1953. 


ted States Government scholarships un- 
der the Fulbright program this fall. 
for a year of graduate study in German 
universities. In the group is the first 
woman to receive a Fulbright grant in 
orchestral conducting. In Germany she 
will study the rich heritage of “musical 
festivals” which has grown up in that 
country. In addition to many students 
of music, the group contains a number 
of young scientists who will study phys- 
ics and chemistry at German universi- 
ties. A journalism student hopes to 
study the operation of the German press 
since Germany. a divided country, has 
both a free and controlled press. These 
students. representatives of thirty-six 
states. are but one group of over 900 
Americans who will study abroad this 
vear under the Fulbright program. 
Others will go to Australia, Austria, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. Burma. Den- 
mark. Egypt. Finland, France, Greece, 
India. Iraq. Italy. Japan, the Nether- 
lands. New Zealand. Norway, Pakistan, 
the Philippines. Thailand. the Union of 
South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 
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year on a Fulbright grant, 


d'Archéologie et des Arts Décoratifs La Cambre in Brussels. 


Miss Swigart is a graduate of the University of Kansas. 
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works on a rug at the Institut Supérieur 


Elizabeth Swigart 
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R. HOLLAND chaired a discussion 
of “The American as Tourist and 
Host” at the fourth national meet- 

ing of the U.S. National Commission 
for Unesco, which was held in Minne- 
apolis, September 15-17. Mrs. Louise 
Wright. director of the Midwest Office. 
and Dr. Cherrington. director of the 
Rocky Mountain Office. also represented 
IIE at the conference. 


New Institute Publication 
“Exchange” is the title of ITE’s new- 
est publication. To appear three times 


a year, the first issue in October. the 
four-page bulletin will tell the story of 
IIE and of the exchange of persons 
program. It is designed to interest the 
general public and civic leaders in ex- 
change programs and in the Institute, 
and will emphasize the “human interest” 
side of the administration of exchange 
programs, 


The Staff 

Last month Mr. Holland announced 
the resignation. effective mid-Sep- 
tember. of John D. Wilson. vice presi- 


At the Binnenhof Castle in the Hague, the burgomaster is shown addressing the opening session 
at the International Theatre Conference on July 9th. David B. Wodlinger, director of the U.S. Student 


Department of IIE, was a member of the U.S 


delegation. 
chairman of ANTA'’s Committee for the International Theatre Institute 


Other members were Rosamond Gilder, 
Mare Connelly, playwright; 


Henry Boettcher, head of the Drama Department of Carnegie Institute of Technology; Mrs. Isabel 


Burger, director of the Children’s Experimental Theatre of Baltimore 


Manhattan College. 


and Professor John Mitchell of 
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dent for operations. Mr. Wilson left 
the Institute to take a position with the 
Chase National Bank. At the Executive 
Committeee meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, held September 9th, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 


Resolved: that the Board of Trustees 
expresses its deep appreciation to John 
D. Wilson for his significant service to 
the Institute during the past two years 
and for the outstanding contribution he 
has made toward the improvement of the 
programs and operations under his super- 
vision; and wishes him happiness and 
success in his important new post. 


Vandi V. Haygood has been appoint- 
ed acting director of the Department of 
Special Programs, to succeed James A. 
McNeil. who resigned recently to take 
a teaching position. 


Stephen G. Gebelt has been appointed 


When in Rome — Continued from page 24 


deal of time but also their husbands 
share with them a large portion of 
household chores. 

By contrast. the score is somewhat 
reversed with respect to husbands. Jap- 
anese husbands are not unlike the 
commander-in-chief of armed forces. 
They do supervise household affairs 
but seldom take part actively in them. 
They stay most of the time in their 
“headquarters —- away from the “pot 
and kettle” battlefront. 

Generally. Japanese women. over- 
burdened as they are with housework. 


to the position of coordinator for the 
regional offices. Mr. Gebelt was former- 
ly special assistant to the director of 
the Unesco Relations Staff in Washing- 
ton, and for five years previous had 
been associated with Unesco in Paris. 
During the latter part of this period he 
served as executive officer to the Direc- 
tor-General, with particular responsi- 
bility for seeking funds from govern- 
mental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions in the United States, Great Britain. 
and France for proposed Unesco pro- 
grams in Germany and Japan. During 
the war, he was an Intelligence Officer 
in the European Theater of Operations; 
he has traveled widely throughout Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. A native of 
California, Mr. Gebelt attended the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
and the American Institute of Banking. 


are almost invariably free from the 
trouble which is harassing a great many 
American The point is that 
Japanese women do not get fat and 


women. 


therefore seldom need the dieting. 

America as seen and understood in 
3-D fashion was one of the main up- 
shots of my one-year scholarship study 
which has just come to a close. And I 
am now “wise” enough to tell the “root 
the real the 
“cheesecake” from any kind of cake on 
the coffee shop menu. 


beer” from beer and 


We 
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Administrative Staff 
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Executive ice President — Donato J. SHANK 


Fvecutive Assistant to the President Peart G. PURCELL 


Director. Foreign Student Department Georce 


Director, United States Student Department Davip B. WopLincer 
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Director. Midwest Office Louise Leonarp WRIGHT 
116 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago 3. Illinois 


Director. West Coast Office Harriet J. Evrer 
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Director. Rocky Mountain Office Ben M. CHERRINGTON 
1005 Pennsylvania Street. Denver 3. Colorado 


Director. Southwest Office THOMAS S. SUTHERLAND 
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Director. Los Angeles Center for International Students and Visitors 
(Affiliate of Institute of International Education: Orson R. VanDertioor 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 

Education is a non-profit agency 

which administers 

exchange-of-persons programs 

between the United States and 74 countries. 
Approximately 4.000 students. teachers. technicians, 
and specialists study or train inacountry other 

than their own each year through its programs. 


Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan. klihu Root. 


and Nicholas Murray Butler. the Institute is now the larges! 


private agency in the field of international education. 
As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends upon foundations. 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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